OUR AMBASSADOR KING

should we all be to-day if those whose memory we
cherish and whose needs we now seek to serve, had
failed in their duty when the call came to them ? This
is our opportunity to salute the dead and to bestir our-
selves to help the living. We who were their comrades
can look back to famous days of trenches, marches,
camps and songs, but what of the young men and
women who were spared the supreme ordeal ? They
have got to look around. We have kept alive and
intact those individual rights of citizenship and man-
hood which our forebears gained for us in bygone days.
That is what we owe to those who bore the brunt of
victorious war, and they must never be forgotten while
we are safe and free."

Rhetorical appeal is nowhere to be heard in that
passage or in any part of the speech. To some its direct-
ness will perhaps leave the impression of being no more
than is proper to any statement of the obvious. But it
is precisely these obvious truths and principles that
nations and individuals have lost sight of in the scramble
of post-War life. Fundamental as they are, they cannot
be top often or too plainly reiterated. It is worth re-
marking that the passage quoted above is entirely
free from aggression, bitterness and scorn. But warning
is there, and perhaps an undercurrent of misgiving.
The new-come generation with its fears and hopes must
take its bearings ; must be quite sure of what it desires
and of the road it means to take; must avoid the
elementary error of attempting to build up the future
with no relation to the past; must beware of the dangers
involved in the amenities of science ; must ever be mind-
ful of the axiom that added wealth means added re-
sponsibility. These eager importunate men and women
must give themselves time, must pause and look around.

The Prince has not hesitated to admonish them. He
has shown no desire to curry favour, as some of the
older generation have done, by falling in unconditionally
with theit ideas. Yet it is possible that his sober words